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The Foundations of England ; or, Twelve Centuries of British 
History (b.c. 55-A.D. 1154). By Sir James H. Ramsay, of Bamff, 
Bart. London, Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 1898. — Two volumes : 
xxxi, 553 ; xxii, 509 pp. 

This is the first part of Mr. Ramsay's history of England to 1485, 
the last section of which, entitled Lancaster and York, a.d. 1399- 
1485, was published in 1892. In the Foundations of England the 
author still manifests a particular fondness for military operations ; 
and the reader will find many dreary pages of raids and counter- 
raids, as well as a full account of notable battles like those of Maldon, 
Ashington and Senlac. But Mr. Ramsay is not a mere " drum-and- 
trumpet" historian, for his field of study includes constitutional 
questions as well as social, legal and ecclesiastical history. The 
book has been written to serve no special theory, but simply to pre- 
sent historical events in chronological sequence. While the author 
does not neglect the labors of previous investigators, his work is 
largely based upon an independent examination of the original 
authorities ; and therefore some of his views are novel, though they 
do not relate to matters of far-reaching importance. For example, 
he finds that the battle of Mons Groupius, in a.d. 84, was fought 
at Delvine, near Dunkeld ; he is confident that he has discovered the 
long-lost site of Brunnanburh ; he gives a new interpretation of 
Ethel wulf's "donation ; and he has ideas of his own regarding the 
disposition of the English forces at Senlac, the number of troops 
engaged in various battles and the revenues of the Anglo-Norman 
kings. Throughout these two volumes, in fact, he exhibits inde- 
pendence of judgment and is ever ready to draw his own conclusions. 

Unlike the works of Green and Stubbs, the Foundations of England 
begins with the earliest notices of Britain. In the account of Celtic 
England too much reliance seems to be placed upon the testimony 
of the old Irish customs embodied in the Senchus Mor. The cam- 
paigns of the Romans in Britain are examined in detail : for example, 
thirteen pages are devoted to the rule of Agricola, and three maps 
illustrate his military movements. Though the " drum and trumpet " 
resound throughout these chapters, they furnish us with a more con- 
nected account of the early history of Britain than has heretofore 
been produced. The Teutonic settlements in England and the 
growth of the various Anglo-Saxon kingdoms are next traced in 
detail. In these chapters also military campaigns in England, Scot- 
land and Wales are given much prominence ; but the legislation of 
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each important reign is analyzed, and there are two chapters on 
Anglo-Saxon life and institutions. The second volume embraces the 
period from 1066 to 1154 and deals with domestic affairs, foreign 
relations, fiscal matters and constitutional changes. The defects of 
the author's chronological treatment of English history are particularly 
visible in his account of Anselm's struggle with the crown, which is 
not presented as one consecutive story, but is given piecemeal here 
and there. 

It is difficult' to outline more fully the contents of a book which 
professes to be a plain matter-of-fact narrative of twelve centuries of 
English history. This narrative is valuable and welcome, because 
the author has embodied in it his own conclusions, and has mastered 
the treatises of recent writers like Maitland, Round, Seebohm and 
Vinogradoff. To bring together the scattered results of recent inves- 
tigation in one connected story is no easy task, and historical stu- 
dents will be grateful to Mr. Ramsay for having undertaken it. 

The surveys of constitutional history, though brief, are excellent ; 
but they are marred by some errors of detail to which I venture to 
call attention, with the hope that they may be rectified in case a 
second edition of the work should be published. It is scarcely cor- 
rect to say that the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle started at Winchester in 
the reign of Alfred (I, 121) : the researches of Earle, Grubitz and 
Horst show that the starting point was much earlier. There is some 
confusion in dealing with the various classes of Anglo-Saxons. The 
identification of the geneat, gebur and cotsetla with the three grades 
of laet (I, 145) is supported by no evidence. On page 510 the 
geneat is ranked below, and on page 515 above, the cotsetla. The 
payment for the murder of a slave should not be called " wer-gild " 
(I, 146). We are told that " the middling thegn " had a wer of 6oo.r., 
and was the same as the old eorl and the six-hynde man (I, 150, 412) ; 
but on page 513 it is stated that the middling thegn represents the 
twelf-hynde man with a wer of 1200J., and on page 514 that the 
humble radcniht corresponded to the six-hynde man. It is difficult 
to reconcile these statements on the assumption that the author is 
speaking of different portions of the Anglo-Saxon period. He seems 
to be misled on page 412 by an error of computation; for he says 
that the heriot of the middling thegn in Mercia is £2, "just 60 Mer- 
cian shillings " (read " just 120 Mercian shillings "). It is also con- 
fusing to identify later thegnship with the comitatus, and to assert 
that " the system of the comitatus suggests large landed estates " 
(I, 152, 153). As soon as thegns hold such estates we have something 
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quite different from the comitatus. The statement that the lord was 
responsible for those only who belonged to his actual household 
(I> 3 2 5> 378, 411) is not consonant with Athelstan, III, c. 7, Schmid, 
p. 149. Mr. Ramsay probably felt constrained to adopt that view 
in order to leave room for the frank-pledge system, or groups of 
sureties, which, in his opinion, existed in Anglo-Saxon times. Few 
students of legal history will agree with him in ascribing the origin 
of the grand jury to the early transaction witnesses (I, 325). "The 
so-called Leges Edwardi Confessoris are a compilation plainly pos- 
terior to the time ... of Henry II " (I, 505) ; but in another passage 
(II, 289), these laws are assigned to the years 1130-50. No evi- 
dence is presented for the assertion that large towns sent twelve 
men to the Anglo-Saxon county court (I, 517). The sheriff did not 
preside in the court leet (I, 519) : Mr. Ramsay seems to confuse this 
tribunal with the sheriff's tourn. In general, he uses the Leges Hen- 
rici Primi and other Latin compilations of the twelfth century some- 
what too freely in dealing with Anglo-Saxon institutions. In the list 
of authorities at the end of Volume I he does not give the best editions 
of the Encomium Emmse and Tigernach's Annals, and he wrongly 
assigns Adam of Bremen to Volume IX of Pertz's Monumenta. It is 
not proper to call the curia regis of William the Conqueror's time " the 
Court of King's Bench " (II, 46). The author is probably correct 
in saying that the Salisbury oath of fealty in 1086 was in accordance 
with the provisions of William's Laws, passed earlier in the reign 
(II, 130); but he then goes on to deal with the Salisbury oath as 
though it were something distinctly new. In this connection he 
speaks of " allodialists," although on page 47 he states that allodial 
tenure had been abolished immediately after the Norman Conquest. 
If a mark equals 13J. 4^. in William I's reign (II, 149), 46 marks are 
not equivalent to ,£23 (II, 145). We are informed that Schmid omits 
the clause regarding the Jews in the Laws of Edward the Confessor 
(II, 153); but Schmid (p. 505) prints two versions of this clause. 
The definition of crown pleas (II, 322) is decidedly misleading, and 
moneyage in Henry I's charter seems to be misconstrued (II, 231). 
Why should we place the date of that charter after the time of the 
coronation (II, 230), when we find at its close the words Testibus 
. . . apud Lundoniam quando fui coronatus ? 

But when we consider that we have before us a book containing 
more than a thousand pages, embracing a great variety of subjects, 
the slips and questionable statements are certainly not numerous. 
It would be unjust to lay stress upon errors of detail in a work which 
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exhibits much painstaking labor and in which the author has success- 
fully accomplished his task within the limits planned by him. These 
two volumes represent an advanced state of historical knowledge, 
and will be found very useful as a repertory of the main facts of 
English history to the accession of Henry II. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Ramsay will soon bridge the gap between The Foundations of 
England and Lancaster and York. Charles Gross. 

Harvard University. 

The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution. Part II : 
The After-Growth of the Constitution. By Hannis Taylor, LL.D. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. — xliv, 

6SS PP- 

Finally, after the lapse of nearly ten years, Mr. Hannis Taylor has 
issued the last installment of his work on the English constitution. 
It is in some respects unfortunate that the publication of the second 
part has been so long delayed, for already the first volume needs 
revision in some important points. Thus, when the author began 
writing, the influence of Freeman was greater than it is to-day, and 
much more importance was attributed to the tun and to primitive 
communism as elements in English development than at the present 
time. That Mr. Taylor has not kept wholly abreast of later literature 
on the subject is indicated by the fact that near the close of the 
present volume (p. 552) we find him speaking of folkland as "the 
land of the people." Again, to the theory with which he started out, 
and which he reaffirms in the present volume (p. 184), that England 
was formed by an aggregation of townships into hundreds, and of 
hundreds into counties, and of counties into a kingdom, such impor- 
tance as he claims would not at present be attributed. Besides the 
impossibility of proving any such assertion, the theory ignores the 
possibility, if not the probability, that the administrative system of 
southern England was in the tenth century extended by governmental 
act over large parts of middle and northern England. If the theory 
fails as applied to England, its significance as an explanation of the 
growth of institutions in English- America is by so much lessened, and 
of its value for this purpose Mr. Taylor made much in the introduc- 
tion to his first volume. This immediately suggests another fault in 
the work when considered as a whole. Mr. Taylor has not made 
good the promise which appears on his title-page, in the preface to his 
first volume and elsewhere, that he would show the growth out of the 
English system of government of the federal republic of the United 



